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must have been represented before April 3, 
1635. It could not have been written long 
before, as it is referred to as " presque achev6e " 
in the Parnasse of La Pineliere, 88 a book 
printed in 1635, written perhaps as early as 
the latter part of 1634. The date assigned to 
MedSe should be, then, the end of 1634 or the 
beginning of 1635 and not simply the latter 
year, as we ordinarily find it. 

8. L'Hhmon comique. As Mareschal tells 
us in the preface to his Rmlleur that this play 
preceded Corneille's Illusion, Marty-Laveaux 88 
dates the latter comedy 1636, having learned 
from the freres Parfaict 40 that the Railleur 
was first given that year. But the freres Par- 
faict admit that they date the RaUlewr 1636 
because it preceded the Illusion. As a matter 
of fact we do not know the date of the Rail- 
leur,* 1 so that, while we wait for its discovery, 
we must date the Illusion between Medee and 
the Cid, in 1635 or 1636. 

I conclude from the foregoing that the most 
probable dates for the first representations of 
Corneille's early plays are: 

1. Melite, 1630, towards the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

2. Clitandre, 1631, possibly late in 1630. 

3. La Veuve, 1631 or 1632. 

4. La Galerie du Palais, 1632. 

5. La Suwcmte, 1633j possibly late in 1632. 

6. La Place royale, 1633, possibly 1634 be- 
fore March 13. 

7. Medee, end of 1634, or 1635 before 
April 3. 

8. L'llhmon comique, 1635 or 1636. 

H. Cabeington Lancaster. 

Amherst College. 



m Frferes Parf aict, V, 166, and Marty-Laveaux, loc. 
cit. 

» II, 424. 

"V, 177. 

"If its author is correct in stating that it offers 
the first miles gloriosus of Ms generation, it must 
have been represented at least as early as 1633, 
date of the publication of Rayasiguier's Bourgeoise, 
which contains among its characters "Le Vaillant, 
Fanfaron." 



CHAUCER'S BED'S HEAD 
I. Chattoeb and Ambbose 

In the Physician's Tale Chaucer, like Gower 
in his version of the theme of Apius and Vir- 
ginia {Confessio, VII, 5130), is telling a story 
of Lechery and of its antitype, Chastity. In 
order to emphasize the baseness of " the cursed 
judge," the poet devotes many lines to the 
maidenly virtues of Virginia. She is indeed 
such a composite of moral traits that 

In her living maydens mighten rede, 
As in a book, every good word or dede, 
That longeth to a mayden vertuous. 

And as the reader surveys these attributes of 
noble maidenhood, he cannot resist the thought 
that Chaucer himself had "read them in a 
book." But in what book? Certainly not in 
the Roman de la Rose, which had furnished 
him large aid in his picture of the beauty of 
the girl and of Nature's delight in her work- 
manship; nor yet in Titus Iivius nor in Gower. 
If Chaucer is not " having it all his own way," 
as Skeat suggests, if these seemingly typical 
traits of chastity are designedly conventional, 
they should naturally be sought — so reasoned 
this source-hunter — in early treatises upon Vir- 
ginity. Could it be that Virginia — the name 
itself pointed the way to the poet — was pat- 
terned upon "the consecrated maid" of so 
many essays by the Fathers of the Church? 

Keen in his quest, the seeker turned him 
first to Jerome, for had not the famous tract 
against Jovinian provided the Wife with much 
matter and supplied the Franklin with many 
examples of oppressed maidenhood courting 
death rather than shame? But though in the 
Jovinian treatise and in the admirable letters 
on Virginity, those to Eustochium (XXII, 
CVin) and Furia (LIV) and Laeta (CVII) 
and Gaudentius (CXXVEII), one found in 
the many interesting parallels with Chaucer's 
sketch r comforting assurance that one was on 
the right track, still there was nowhere direct 

'Compare with Chaucer's lines on the "mais- 
tresses" (C. 72 f.) Jerome's words in the Gauden- 
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indebtedness. Perhaps then in Augustine, 
whose definition of Envy is cited in this very 
context of Virginia's perfection? But a close 
examination of Augustine's De Vvrgimtate and 
of his interesting discussion {De Civitate Dei, 
I, 19) of virgins who preferred suicide to 
violation yielded little save scattered resem- 
blances. Why not then the writer whose 
" Three Books concerning Virgins " * is quoted 
with such approval by both Jerome and Au- 
gustine, Ambrose of Milan? And there the 
search came happily to an end. 

Ambrose's description of Mary (Book II, 
chap, ii), "the pattern of life, showing as an 
example, the clear rules of virtue " might well 
have inspired Chaucer : " She was a virgin not 
only in body but also in mind, who stained the 
sincerity of her disposition by no guile, who 
was humble in heart, grave in speech, prudent 
in mind, sparing of words, studious in reading 
. . . intent on work, modest in discourse, 
. . . being wont only to go to such gath- 
erings of men as mercy would not blush at, 
nor modesty pass by. There was nothing 
gloomy in her eyes, nothing forward in her 
words, nothing unseemly in her acts."* 
Though the words, "She was a virgin not 
only in body but mind," are close indeed to 
Chaucer's " As wel in goost as body chast was 
she " and the likeness of traits is very striking, 
still these resemblances may not in themselves 

tins letter: "Give her for guardian and companion 
a mistress and governess, one not given to much 
wine or in the apostle's words, idle and a tattler, but 
sober, grave, industrious in spinning and one whose 
words will form her childish mind to the practice 
of virtue. . . . One of soft and tender years 1b 
pliable for good or evil; she can be drawn in what- 
ever direction you choose to guide her," etc., etc 

•Migne, Patrologia Latina, XVI, 187-230, trans- 
lated in The Nicene and Post Jfioene Fathers, 2d 
Ser., Vol. X. 

* " Virgo erat non solum corpore, sed etiam mente, 
quae nullo doli ambitu sincerum adulteraret af- 
fectum j corde humilis, verbis gravis, animi prudens, 
loquendi parcior, legendi studiosior, ... in- 
tenta operi, verecunda sermone . . . cos solos 
solita coetus virorum invisere, quos misericordia non 
erubesceret, neque praeteriret. Nihil torvum in 
oculis, nihil in verbis procax, nihil in acta vere- 
cundum." 



suffice to compel belief in direct borrowing. 
Such a conclusion seems, however, inescapable, 
when we juxtapose with the several traits of 
Virginia those of Ambrose's ideal. I note 
many parallels that seem to remove all doubt. 

(1) Compare with "Discreet she was in 
answering alway " the words of Ambrose (III, 
iii, 9) : " Not to answer a question is childish- 
ness, to answer is nonsense. I should prefer, 
therefore, that conversation should rather be 
wanting to a virgin than abound." * 

(2) We are told of Virginia, 

Bacus hadde of hir mouth right no maistrye; 
For wyn and youthe doon Venus encrece. 

Far closer to Chaucer than the passage cited 
from Ovid by Skeat is Ambrose's sentence (III, 
ii, 5), "Use wine therefore, sparingly, in order 
that the weakness of the body may not increase, 
not for pleasurable excitement, for wine and 
youth alike kindle a flame." B 

(3) Compare with Virginia's avoidance of 
" festes, revels and dances, that been occasions 
of daliaunces" Ambrose's prohibition (III, v, 
25) : " There ought then to be the joy of 
mind, conscious of right, not excited by un- 
restrained feasts, or nuptial concerts, for in 
such modesty is not safe, and temptation may 
be suspected where excessive dancing accom- 
panies festivities. I desire that the virgins of 
God should be far from this." 6 A maiden's 
danger from light company, on which Chaucer 
touches, is more than once the theme of Am- 
brose (n, ii, 10; III, iii, 9). 

(4) Like Chaucer, Ambrose brings his lesson 
home to fathers and mothers (III, vi, 31) : 
"What say you, holy women? Do you see 
what you ought to teach, and what also to 

* " Interroganti non respondere, infantia: respon- 
dere est fabula. Deesse igitur sermonem virgini, 
quam superesse malim." 

•"Modico itaque vino utere, ne innrmitatem cor- 
poris augeas, non ut voluptatem excites; incendunt 
enim pariter duo, vinum et adolescentia." 

•"Debet igitur bene consciae mentis esse laetitia, 
non inconditis comessationibus, non nuptialibus ex- 
citata symphoniis; ibi enim intuta verecundia, ille* 
cebra suspecta est, ubi comes deliciarum est extrema 
saltatio. Ab hac virgines Dei procul esse desidero." 
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unteach your daughters? . . . She who is 
modest, she who is chaste, let her teach her 
daughter religion, not dancing. And do you, 
grave and prudent men, learn to avoid the ban- 
quets of hateful men." 7 The figure of the 
sheep among wolves, which Chaucer employs 
in the guise of a well-known proverb, is a com- 
monplace in Ambrose's treatise (II, iv, 28, 30, 
31). 

(5) The fair fame of Virginia, "Thurgh 
that land they preysed hir echone," finds its 
parallel in the high repute of Mary (II, ii, 
10) : " How her parents loved her, strangers 
praised her!" 8 

(6) Virginia's walk toward the temple with 
her mother — an incident that assumes this 
form only in Chaucer's version of the story — 
seems to be suggested by Ambrose's description 
of Mary (II, ii, 9, 14) : " She was unaccus- 
tomed to go from home, except for divine ser- 
vice, and this with parents and kinsfolk. . . 
And so Mary did not go even to the temple 
without the guardianship of her modesty."* 
Perhaps the mother's companionship in the 
walk to the temple was partly due to Ambrose's 
enigmatic phrase (II, ii, 15) : " Virgo intra 
domum, comes ad ministerium, mater ad 
templum." 

(7) Chaucer's pathetic passage, in which 
Virginia chooses death rather than dishonor, 
has no parallels in variant versions of the 
tale and is obviously modeled upon the ready 
self-sacrifice of virgin martyrs in the many 
examples cited from Jerome by the Franklin, 
or in such a story as that of Saint Pelagia 
narrated by Ambrose (III, vii). Indeed the 
speeches of Virginius and Virginia before the 
maiden's death recall Pelagia's words in her 

'"Quid dicitis vos, sanctae feminaef Videtis quid 
docere, quid etiam dedocere Alias debeatis? . . . 
Quae vero pudica, quae casta est, filias suas reli- 
gionem doceat, non saltationem. Vos autem, graves 
et prudentes viri, discite detestabilium hominum 
epulas vitare." 

•"Quid enim in singulis morer, ut earn parentes 
dilexerint, extranei praedicaverint, etc." 

• "Prodire domo nescia, nisi cum ad ecclesiam 
conveniret, et hoc ipsum cum parentibus, aut pro- 
pinquis. . . . Nee ad templum igitur Maria sine 
pudoris sui custode processit." 



last hour : " ' What are we to do ' says she to 
herself, 'unless thou, a captive of virginity, 
takest thought? I both wish and fear to die, 
for I meet not death, but seek it. . . . God 
is not offended by a remedy against evil, and 
faith permits the act. ... I am not afraid 
that my right hand may fail to deliver the 
blow, or that my breast may shrink from the 
pain. I shall leave no sin to my flesh. I fear 
not that a sword will be wanting. I can die 
by my own weapons.' " 10 

(8) On account of its place in the context, 
Chaucer probably owes the suggestion of the 
Jephtha story, cited by Virginia, to the promi- 
nence of Jephtha and his daughter in Am- 
brose's treatise, " De Virginitate " (cap. i-iii) 11 
which supplements the "De Virginibus." 

Enough has been said to show the indebted- 
ness of Chaucer's "gem of chastity" to the 
"consecrated virgin" type of Ambrose. 12 In 
his "ensample" of the Deadly Sin of Lechery " 
how could Chaucer better exemplify its anti- 
type than by a generous use of the great Bish- 
op's highly famed record of the traditional 
traits of Virginity? 

u " ' Quid agimus,' inquit, ' nisi prospicias, captiva 
virginitatis? Et votum est, et metus est mori; quia 
mors non excipitur, Bed adsciscitur. . . . Deus 
remedio non offenditur, et facinus fides ablevat. 
. . . Non timeo ne dextera deficiens non peragat 
ictum, ne pectus se dolore subducat. Nullum pec- 
catum carni relinquam. Non verebor, ne desit 
gladius. Fossumus mori nostris armia, etc.'" 

"Migne, Pat. Lat., XVI, 266 f. 

"Twice in his writings Chaucer cites Ambrose by 
name: first in a second-hand reference in the Second 
Nun's Tale (G. 271), to the Preface of the Missa 
Ambrosiana on the Feast of St. Cecilia (Holthausen, 
Herrigs Archiv, LXXXVTI, 269); and later in the 
Parson's quotation (I. 82) from a passage in the 
Bishop's sermons. 

"As an exempUim of Lechery and Chastity the 
Virginia story figures even in Elizabeth's time. The 
title of the old edition of the well-known morality, 
Appius and Virginia (1575) reads thus: "A new 
Tragicall Comedie of Apius and Virginia. Wherein 
is lively expressed a rare example of the virtue of 
Chastitie by Virginia's Constancy in wishing rather 
to be slaine at her owne Fathers handes then to be 
dishonored of the wicked Judge Apius." Mackenzie's 
unhappy comment upon the moral of the story (The 
BngUsh Moralities, 1014, p. 13) ignores utterly its 
traditional function. 
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IL JEBOME AMD THE SuJQKWEE's FbIAB 

In the face of the Summoner's slighting 
reference to "Jovinian" (D 1929) it seems 
surprising — if the oversights of Chaucer schol- 
ars can any longer awake surprise — that no 
one has marked the large indebtedness of the 
Summonei's Tale to the famous tract of 
Jerome, " Against Jovinian," 1 which had stood 
the Wife of Bath in such stead. All of the 
scriptural exempla of fasting put into the 
mouth of the friar are taken directly from one 
or two chapters in the second book of the 
treatise. I shall let the parallels tell their own 
story. 

(1) The Summoner's Tale, D 1876 f. : 

We han this worldes lust al in despyt. 
Lazar and Dives liveden diversly, 
And diverse guerdon hadden they ther-by. 
Who-so wol preye, he moot faste and be clene, 
And fatte his soule and make his body lene. 
We fare as seith thapostle; cloth and fode 
Suffysen us, though they be nat ful gode. 

Compare Adversus Jovinianum, II, chap. 17: 
"Who tells of purple-clad Dives in hell for 
his feasting, and says that poor Lazarus for his 
abstinence was in Abraham's bosom ; who, when 
we fast, bids us anoint our head and wash our 
face, etc." Id., chap. 11 : " Hence the Apostle 
says : ' Having food and clothing let us there- 
with be content.' .. . . You have the world 
beneath your feet, and can exchange all its 
power, its feasts and its lusts . . . for com- 
mon food, and make up for them all with a 
sackcloth shirt." 2 



1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXII (II, 305), trans- 
lated by Freemantle in The Nicene <md> Post Nioene 
Fathers, 2d Ser., VI, 346 f . 

» " Qui Divitem purpuratum propter epulas narrat 
in Tartaro, et Lazarum pauperem ob inediam dicit 
ease in sinu Abrahae; qui quando jejunamus, ungi 
caput et lavari faciem praecipit, etc." "Unde et 
Apostolus : ' Habentes victum et vestitum, bis con- 
tenti sumus' . . . Mundum habere sub pedibus 
et omnem ejus potentiam, epulas, libidines, . . . 
vilibus mutare cibis et crassiore tunica compensare." 



(2) The Summonei's Tale, D 1885 f. : 

Lo, Moyses fourty dayes and fourty night 
Fasted, er that the heighe god of might 
Spak with him in the mountain of Sinay. 
With empty wombe, fastinge many a day, 
Receyved he the lawe that was writen 
With goddes finger. 

Compare Adversus Jovinianum, II, chap. 15: 
" Moses for forty days and forty nights fasted 
on Mount Sinai and showed even then that 
man does not live on bread alone but on every 
word of God. . . . Moses with empty sto- 
mach received the law written with the finger 
of God." ■ 

(3) The Summonei's Tale, D 1890 1: 

and Elie, wel ye witen, 
In Mount Oreb, er he hadde any speche 
With hye god, that is our lyves leche, 
He fasted longe and was in contemplaunce. 

Compare Adversus Jovinianum, II, chap. 15: 
" Elijah after the preparation of a forty days' 
fast saw God on Mount Horeb, and heard from 
Him the words, 'What doest thou here, 
Elijah?'"* 

(4) The Summonei's Tale, D 1894 f . : 

Aaron, that hadde the temple in governance, 

And eek the othere preestes everichon, 

In-to the temple whan they sholde gon 

To preye for the peple and do servyse, 

They nolden drinken, in no maner wyse, 

No drinke, which that mighte hem dronke make, 

But there in abstinence preye and wake, 

Lest that they deyden; tak heed what I seye. 

But they be sobre that for the peple preye, 

War that I seye. 

Compare Adversus Jovinianum, II, chap. 15: 
" Aaron and the other priests, when about to 
enter the temple, refrained from all intoxicat- 
ing drink for fear they should die. Whence 

'"Moyses quadraginta diebus et noctibus jejunus 
in monte Sina etiam tunc probans, non in pane solo 
vivere hominem sed in omni verbo Dei. Cum Deo 
loquitur. . . . Die vacuo ventre legem accipit 
scriptam digito Dei." 

*"Elias quadraginta dierum jejunio praeparatus 
Deum vidit in monte Oreb et audit ab eo, ' Quid tu 
hie, EliaV" 
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we learn that they die who minister in the 
Church without sobriety." 6 

(5) The Summoner's Tale, D 1915 f. : 

Fro Paradys first, if I shal nat lye, 
Was man out chaced for his glotonye; 
And chaast was man in Paradys, certeyn. 

Compare Adversus Jovinianum, II, chap. 15: 
"So long as he (Adam) fasted, he remained 
in Paradise ; he ate and was cast out ; he was 
no sooner cast out than he married a wife. 
While he fasted in Paradise, he continued a 
virgin." • It is significant that this very pas- 
sage from Jerome is used by the Pardoner in 
his attack upon Gluttony (C 508 f.). Indeed, 
as has been often noted, the Latin is there 
quoted upon the margin of many manuscripts. 
This use of a common source in these two tales 
of the Sins is suggestive. 

The evidence just presented disposes effec- 
tually of the view of the Globe editors, Dr. 
Pollard and his collaborators, that the " Jovin- 
ian," to whom the Summoner refers, " is prob- 
ably the mythical emperor of the Gesta Bo- 
manorum." It is possible that, in the descrip- 
tion of Jerome's adversary, "Pat as a whale 
and walMnge as a swan," Chaucer has in mind 
not only the passage cited by Skeat from the 
first book of the treatise (chap. 40), " iste for- 
mosus monachus, crassus, nitidus et quasi 
sponsus semper incedens," but the even less 
flattering sketch in the second book (chap. 21) : 
"Nunc lineis et sericis vestibus et Atrebatum 
ac Laodiceae indumentis ornatus incedis. Eu- 
bent buccae, nitet cutis, comae in occipilium 
frontemque tornantur, protensus est aqualicu- 
lus, insurgunt humeri, turget guttur, et de 
obesis faucibus vix suffocata promuntur." But 
the lively similes are seemingly Chaucer's own. 

The generous use by the Summoner of the 
Jovinian treatise furnishes another strong link 

""Aaron et ceteri sacerdotes ingressuri templum 
omne quod potest inebriare non potant, ne moriantur. 
Ex quo intelligimus mori eos qui in Ecclesia non 
sobrii ministrarint." 

•"Quamdiu jejunavit, in paradiso fuit; comedit 
et ejectus est; ejectus, statim duxit uxorem. Qui 
jejunus in paradiso virgo fuerat, etc." 



between Chaucer's Priar-Summoner tales and 
their immediate precursor, the contribution of 
the Wife, the largest borrower from Jerome's 
tract. 

III. Chaucer and the Pbymeb 

The indebtedness of Chaucer's "Invocacio 
ad Mariam," which prefaces his story of Saint 
Cecilia, to certain Latin anthems is now as 
fully recognized as the allegiance of these 
stanzas to Dante's Paradiso. Professor Holt- 
hausen 1 long since revealed the relation of 
the fifth stanza to the Salve Begma and Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown * has recently indicated 
the connection between lines 43-47 and the 
Quern Terra. Brown suggests that "the 
phrases which Chaucer took from this source 
had become so familiar to him through the 
liturgy and manuals of devotion that when he 
sat down to write this prayer of the Virgin, 
they came into mind unbidden." Neither 
scholar seems, however, to have recognized that 
the direct source of Chaucer in much of the 
Invocation was "The Hours of the Virgin," 
which forms so important a part of the Prymer 
or Lay Folk's Prayer Booh.' 

Ten minutes' examination of the contents 
of the Prymer — I use Littlehales' text of the 
English version, derived from an early fif- 
teenth-century Cambridge manuscript 4 — dis- 
closes the presence of the Salve Begina in the 
Compline service of the Hours, and of the 
Quern Terra as the hymn for Matins. The 
former, in its English guise, is peculiarly in- 
teresting to the Chaucer student: "Hail, 
quene, modir of merci, oure liyf, oure swet- 
nesse & oure hope, hail! to thee we crien, ex- 
iled sones of eue; to thee we sigen, gronynge 
in this valey of teeris; ther-for turne to usward 
thi merciful ijen, & schewe to us ihesu, the 
blessid fruyt of thi wombe, aftir that we ben 

l Herrig , s Archiv, LXXXVII, 267. 

» Modern Philology, EX, 1911, 1 f . 

•With the history of the layman's prayer book in 
England Brown has made us familiar in a valuable 
section of his study of The Prioress? Tale, Chaucer 
Society, 1910, pp. 126 f. 

•Early English Text Society, Orig. Ser., CV. 
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passid hennes. thou deboner, thou meke, 
thou swete maide marie, hail ! " Moreover, 
here in the Horae is the hitherto undisclosed 
source of Chaucer's lines (G 47-49) : 

and thou, virgin wemmelees, 
Bar of thy body, and dweltest mayden pure, 
The creatour of every creature. 

A dozen times and more are the changes rung 
upon this motif in the Prymer — for instance 
in the anthems for Evensong: "Postpartum, 
— Aftir thi childberynge, thou leftist maide 
withouten wem;" " Beata es Virgo, — Blessed 
art thou, maide marie, that bar oure lord; thou 
brougtest forth the makere of the -world, that 
made thee; & thou bileuest maide withouten 
ende." It is significant that the anthem for 
Sext (Midday), "Rubum quern,- -Bi the busch 
that moises sij unbrent, we knowen that thi 
preisable maidenhede is kept," corresponds to 
Chaucer's figure both in the Prologue of the 
Prioress and in the A. B. C. (where he is merely 
following in the wake of DeGuilleville). 

Chaucer's use of the Prymer in his Hymn to 
Mary seems not only natural but inevitable 
in the light of Patterson's statement in the 
Introduction to his Middle English Peniten- 
tial Lyric 5 (p. 22) that " the many poems that 
celebrate the joys of the Virgin go back ulti- 
mately to certain antiphons in the Horae." 
"The Hymn to the Virgin" (No. 30 of Pat- 
terson's collection) is "a mosaic of phrases, 
responses, versicles, lessons and scripture found 
in the Horae." In his large drafts upon the 
universally familiar Hours, Chaucer was but 
following the tradition of the religious lyric. 

Another trait of the Invocation must now 
be remarked. No one has noted that such a 
prelude to a Miracle of the Virgin or to a 
Life of a saint is a literary convention even 
more common than the " Idleness " prologue." 

* Columbia University Press, 1911. 

* To the interesting examples of " Idleness " in- 
troductions, cited by Brown in his Modern Philology 
article, may be added the Prologue of Henry Brad- 
Shaw's Life of Saint Werburg (E. E. T. Soe., Orig. 
Ser., LXXXVni), 11. 71-84. See also BradshaVs 
restatement of his purpose at the close of his work, 
II, 2006 f., "to avoyde slouth and idelness." It is 



A few illustrations will serve as well as a score. 
Mark the short address to " Jesu Cryst, croune 
of maydenes alle," which opens Capgrave's 
"Life of Saint Catharine;" 1 the appeal to 
the Maker, which prefaces another Life of this 
saint; 8 the invocation to "Leuedi swete and 
milde," which ushers in the poem, "Coment 
le sauter noustre dame fu primes cuntroue " in 
MS. Digby 86, fol. 130 ; • and what seems much 
to our purpose, the lines upon the Christ that 
begin the story of Saint Cecilia in the North 
English collection. 1, Among the petitions that 
preface several Miracles of the Virgin in the 
Vernon ms. 11 is a thirty-line invocation to 
Jesus and Mary (introducing the fifth Mira- 
cle), which is thus paraphrased by the editor: 
"Jesus, Thou wast born of Mary and wast 
crucified for us, as Thou rosest from the dead, 
freedest the souls in Hell, ascendedst into 
Heaven, and sentest the Holy Ghost to Thy 
disciples, we ought to thank Thee and Thy 
Mother. She is solace in every sorrow and 
never fails, though she oft delays." Very close 
to Chaucer's praise of the Virgin (G 56, 76) 
is the line, " In everi serwe or seknesse outher, 
heo is sovereynest leche." The time-honored 
function of such a prelude as Chaucer's " In- 
vocacio ad Mariam" constitutes good ground 
for believing that it was composed at the same 
time as the Life of Saint Cecilia. 12 The con- 
tention that the dexterity displayed by Chaucer 

significant that Alexander Barclay, who launches his 
Ship of Fools with the Idleness convention (Jamie- 
son's edition, I, 18), "But the speciyl cawse that 
mouethe me to this besynes is to auoyde the exe- 
crable inconuenyences of ydilnes whyche (as saint 
Bernard sayth) is moder of al vices," concludes his 
translation with an elaborate Invocation to the Vir- 
gin (II, 333 f.) richer even than Chaucer's in litur- 
gical phrases. 

*E. E. T. Soc., Orig. Ser., C. 

* Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, N. F., p. 242. 

'Id., p. 220. 

m Id., p. 159. 

11 E. E. T. Soc., Orig. Ser., XCVIII. 

° The argument for the synchronism of Invocation 
and Life is reinforced by the now generally accepted 
view that a similarly derived invocation, the Pro- 
logue of the PrioresB — which the " quod she " of its 
second line assigns to the period of The Canterbury 
Tales — was composed at the same time as her Tale. 
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in blending various elements in the Invocation 
indicates a period of matnrer powers than the 
life itself ignores utterly the wide vogue of 
such "skilful mosaics." It is obviously un- 
safe to employ as a touchstone of a great poet's 
ripeness the sort of thing that every rimer of 
his time does well. 

Yet whether, as custom clearly shows, the 
"Invocacio ad Mariam" was composed at the 
same date as the story of Saint Cecilia, or 
whether, as has been unhappily contended, it 
was a later insertion, there is, of course, no 
doubt that the prologues, which represent the 
written rather than the spoken word and are 
connected with no narrator, 18 and the tale were 
combined at a period prior to the composition 
of The Canterbury Tales. Nowhere, however, 
in the whole range of Chaucer's reading could 
the poet have found, nor could he have put 
together for the nonce, any matter better suited 
to the illustration of Sloth than this treasure- 
trove of his portfolio with its opportune com- 
bination of Idleness prologue, Invocation full 
of the spiritual devotion that is ever the anti- 
dote of this Deadly Sin, and finally, the tale 
of the traditionally busy Saint Cecilia. 11 * 

IV. A Parallel to the Parson's Sermon 

By the dexterous methods of attenuation 
now in high favor among certain scholiasts of 
our older literature it would be easy to devote 
many pages to the relation between Dan Jon 
Gaytringe's fourteenth-century "Sermon on 
Shrift," which is printed by Perry from Bobert 

"Though the assignment of protests against Idle- 
ness to the Second Nun, a member of a notoriously 
slothful class, is ironically apt {Publications of At. 
L. A., March, 1014), still there is no direct associa- 
tion of this material with that pilgrim. This neces- 
sary adjustment Chaucer relegated to the limbo of 
many of his undertakings, the morrow. 

14 Further proof of Chaucer's indebtedness to the 
Prymer is the appearance of the Domine, dominus 
noster (Psalm VIII) — upon which the first stanza 
of the Prioress's Prologue is moulded — in the Matins 
service of the "Hours of the Virgin" immediately 
after the Quern Terra. The second and third stanzas 
of the Prioress are strongly reminiscent of several 
anthems of the Sorae, particularly the Ave Begima 
and, as we have seen, the Kubum quern. 



Thornton's MS. in the Lincoln Cathedral Li- 
brary 1 and "The Lay Polk's Catechism" of 
Archbishop Thoresby, edited by Simmons and 
Nolloth from " the authentic copy in his regis- 
ter at York," and from the Wycliffite adapta- 
tion of this ; 2 but the story of this connection 
shall be told very briefly. Gaytrik, who was 
deputed by Thoresby to draw up the Catechism, 
was no other than Gaytringe, as external evi- 
dence shows, and the treatise — though the fact 
is unsuspected by the clerical editors — is iden- 
tical with the Sermon, published in an earlier 
number of the same series. Any reader who 
will take the trouble to examine the two docu- 
ments will speedily become convinced of their 
essential oneness. 

In this identity of Sermon and Catechism 
there is much to interest the student of Chau- 
cer's Parson's Tale. " The chief solicitude of 
Archbishop Thoresby was for the poor Vicars 
who had the cure of souls, yet were often too 
meanly provided for" — for just such men as 
our Parson; and the Catechism was put forth 
"to amend the ignorance and neglect of the 
parish-priests and the consequent godlessness 
of their flocks." 8 The wise prelate commanded 
all his clergy, parsons, vicars and priests to 
read diligently to their parishioners this Cate- 
chism, which contained the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, the Apostles' Creed, the Points of Be- 
lief, the Commandments, the Sacraments, the 
Works of Mercy, the chief Virtues and the 
Deadly Sins. Knowledge of these things must 
precede Confession. Hence Gaytringe's Ser- 
mon, the counterpart of the Catechism, merely 
teaches, "in scrifte how many thynges solde 
be consideride." 

So with the Parson. In his Sermon he in- 
cludes the conventional divisions of the Peni- 
tential — stock instructions to his flock. Under 
the second of the main-heads of Penance, Con- 
fession, he may well have comprised the formal 
themes of Gaytringe and the religious treatises 
of the period — the Ayenbite, the Handlyng 
Synne and various Summae and "Mirrors," — 

1 Religious Pieces, Early English Text Society, 26, 
pp. 1-14. 
•Early English Text Society, 118. 
» See Nolloth's " Introduction to the ' Catechism.' " 
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but he prefers to follow bis source in limiting 
himself to the most important phase, the ac- 
knowledgment of Sins. And a comparison be- 
tween the Parson's description of the Sins and 
the formulae of the Catechism and Prymers 
attests — if, indeed, the matter needs attesta- 
tion — that Chaucer's parish priest voices the 
commonplaces of the fourteenth-century Con- 
fessional. The Parson thus appeals not only 
to the understanding but to the emotions of 
men who were wont to rehearse their Sins in 
this wise : " First, I knowledge my self e gylty 
unto Almyghty God, unto our lady," saynt 
Mary, and to all the company of heuen. . . . 
that ... I haue offended my lord God 
greuously and specially in the seuen deedly 
synnes. ... I haue synned in pryde of 
herte . . . in pryde of clotynge: in strength: 
in eloquence: in beaute: in proude wordes 
. . . ," and so through the other Sins.* 

In the light of this relation between the 
Confessional and Penitential sermons, we can 
better appreciate the admirable aptness of 
Chaucer in making many of the Parson's hear- 
ers guilty of the Sins that the good priest after- 
wards exposes — sometimes in the very words 
of their own revelations. 6 So far from alle- 
gorizing his pilgrims, the poet deepened their 
humanity in contemporary eyes by large illus- 
trations of their characteristic vices, in which 
every reader freely and frequently confessed 
his share. Such men and women, erring some- 
times confessedly but often unconsciously, were 
not only the proper audience for a Sermon on 
Shrift, but, by reason of their very faults, were 
flesh-and-blood beings entirely convincing to 
the medieval mind and heart. 

Frederick Topper. 

University of Vermont. 

•Cited from a Salisbury Prymer by Maskell, 
Mowumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglioanae, II, 274. 
In this connection Patterson points to the many 
metrical renderings of such confessions or of sepa- 
rate portions of them (Middle English Penitential 
Lyric, p. 161). 

* See my article, " Chaucer and the Seven Deadly 
Sins," Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, March, 1914. 



SCHILLEE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD GEE- 
MAN AND ROMAN TYPE AS INDI- 
CATED IN HIS LETTERS 1 

When reading Schiller's letters I noticed 
what seemed to be an inconsistency on the part 
of the poet in his attitude toward German and 
Latin type. A more complete investigation, 
however, and a chronological arrangement of 
the passages in question showed conclusively 
that the inconsistency was merely apparent, 
that in reality Schiller's attitude was clearly 
denned. It is only a matter of minor impor- 
tance, but seems to have been quite overlooked 
by the " Schiller-Forscher." As the subject it- 
self is of some general interest and has at- 
tracted considerable attention, the attitude of 
Germany's most popular poet is perhaps de- 
serving of brief mention. 

The references up to the year 1796 show a 
preference for the Roman type. On November 
7, 1791 (No. 584), Schiller writes to Goschen, 
his publisher, regarding the periodical Thalia: 
"Dass Sie lat. Schrift nehmen, freut mich 
recht und ich denke, es wird sich der Miihe 
schon verlohnen." To his friend Wilhelm von 
Humboldt Schiller writes August 21, 1795 
(No. 893) : " Ihnen iiberlasse ich es ob latei- 
nische oder deutsche Schrift zum Almanach ge- 
nommen werd(en) soil. Hatte linger (the pub- 
lisher) eine recht passende lateinische Schrift, 
so wiirde ich dieselbe vorziehen; doch bin ich 
nicht so sehr darauf gestellt, und es kommt 
ganz darauf an, wie Sie Seine SchriftProben 
finden." To his publisher Cotta he writes, Oc- 
tober 31, 1796 (No. 1121): "Dass Sie die- 
selbe Lettern, wie bey der erstern (Ausgabe des 
Almanach) beybehalten, ist gar nicht noting. 
Ich selbst wiinschte kleinere Lettern, (obgleich 
auch lateinische)." 

In the letters up to 1796 I found but one 
instance where a preference for German type 
was expressed, and that, too, is noteworthy. In 
a letter to Cotta, October 2, 1794 (No. 753), 

1 The quotations are from Schillers Brief e edited 
by Fritz Jonas, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. The num- 
bering of the letters is that of Jonas. 



